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ENGLISH BOTANY. 

English Botany . Supplement to the Third Edition. 
Part I. (Orders I.-XXII.). Compiled and Illustrated 
by N. E. Brown, of the Royal Herbarium, Kew. 
Pp. 56, viii., 6 Plates. (London: Bell and Sons, 1891 
[1892].) 

T HE third edition of “English Botany 1 ’ was begun 
just thirty years since by Dr. Boswell (then Syme), 
and continued at somewhat uncertain intervals, the 
flowering plants being completed in 1872. The ferns 
followed at a later period, and the volume containing 
them was completed by Mr. N. E. Brown, owing to the 
failure of Dr. Boswell’s health. 

Although styled a third edition, Dr. Boswell’s work was t 
as everyone knows, a thoroughly new book. It was the pro¬ 
duction of one who knew plants in the field as well as in 
the herbarium, and who had a firm hold of his subject. 
Mr. J. G. Baker, who speaks with authority in matters of 
this kind, says :— 

“It is not alone the fulness and accuracy 
of the descriptions that make the book so valuable, but 
the power he shows in grasping the relationship of the 
types, and the acute sense of proportion shown in their 
arrangement. .1 never cease, when I use the book, to 
admire the skill which is shown in dividing out the types 
into species, sub-species, and varieties—a task that was 
done so thoroughly well that when Sir J. D. Hooker, with all 
his wide experience, went over the same ground shortly 
after, in his 1 Student’s Flora,’ he found extremely little 
to change.” 1 

The book, indeed, had defects, among which may 
be mentioned the “ popular portion ” and the bad 
colouring of the plates, but for these Dr. Boswell 
was not responsible : and although the history of our 
British flora may seem to some to have received less 
attention than it merited, the author's work well deserves 
the high praise which Mr. Baker bestowed upon it. 

The first part of the “Supplement,” now before us, is 
the work of Mr. N, E. Brown. Mr. Brown has long been 
recognized as an authority upon certain difficult groups of 
plants. He has probably a greater knowledge of the 
Stapeliea, for instance, than any man living ; he has done 
much good work among the Aroidece ; and his many years’ 
employment in the Kew Herbarium has been productive of 
other valuable contributions to systematic botany. He is 
careful and painstaking, and a fair draughtsman. Yet 
with all these qualifications he is not the man to whom 
the “ Supplement to English Botany ” should have been 
entrusted. Such a task could only be carried out satis¬ 
factorily by one whose knowledge of British plants was 
based upon an acquaintance with them in the field as 
well as in the herbarium, and Mr. Brown’s name does not 
occur to us in this connection. 

There was, as it seems to us, one way, and only one, in 
which a “ Supplement to English Botany ” could have 
been done satisfactorily. During the last thirty years 
our flora has received many additions of bond fide types ; 
these should, of course, have been figured and described. 
Having regard to the execution of the third edition, the 
novelties in certain critical genera—such as Rubus and 
Hieraciuni —might have found a place ; although the 
correlation of English with continental forms which is 
still proceeding in the former genus, and the (too slow) 

1 Journal of Botany, 1888. p. 83. 
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publication of Mr. F. J. Hanbury’s monograph in the 
latter, would have justified their partial if not entire 
exclusion. But the attempt to put into the old bottles 
the new wine of recent research could only result, as it 
has resulted, in failure. The Batrachian Ranunculi, for 
instance, may not have been treated satisfactorily by Dr. 
Boswell ; and Mr. Brown perhaps does well to repro¬ 
duce a subsequent note by that author modifying his 
views. But the treatment as it stood was a consistent 
piece of work—the expression of the opinion of one 
man. Mr. Brown endeavours to fit Mr. Hiern’s well- 
known paper on these plants into Dr. Boswell’s original 
descriptions—a Procrustean undertaking, and one which, 
in our judgment, is entirely valueless, representing as it 
does neither Dr. Boswell’s, Mr. Iliern’s, nor any other 
consistent view about these troublesome plants. Mr. 
Brown’s style is so terribly involved that it is often very 
difficult to ascertain what he means; and he would 
have been far wiser had he left the Batrachian butter¬ 
cups alone. 

For his rearrangement of Thalictrum he made 
“ a careful examination of all the material at [his] 
disposal.” It will hardly be believed that neither in this 
nor in any other instance has he taken the trouble to 
consult Dr. Boswell’s own herbarium, although this, as 
Mr. Brown must know, is readily accessible to all London 
botanists. The craze—we can use no milder term—for 
burdening our lists with varietal names on the most 
trivial pretexts receives Mr. Brown’s support: he resus¬ 
citates Pritzel’s names for the bluish and reddish-flowered 
forms of Anemone nemorosa (identifying the former with 
the A. Robinsoniana of gardens), although he adds that 
they are “mere colour forms,” with “numerous inter¬ 
mediate shades.” Mr. Melvill’s name is attached to a 
“ var. rosea ” of Silene galiica, although he did not 
rank it as such, but referred to it as a “ form merging by 
every gradation into” quinquevulnera ; and Mr. Brown 
enriches our nomenclature with a new name—“ Silene 
anglica var. maculate! , N.E. Br.” 

Speaking of Mr. Pryor’s var. oleracea of Silene Cucu- 
balus, Mr. Brown says :— 

“ If the plant intended is the same as S. inflata var. 
oleracea,\ Ficinus, * Flora der Gegend um Dresden,’ ed. 2, 
vol. i. p. 313 (1821), which is figured in Reichenbach, 
leones FI. Germ, et Heivet., vol. vi. pi. 300, f. 5120 y, 
it is,” &c. 

Now, Mr. Pryor appends to his varietal name a refer¬ 
ence to “ Bor. FI. Centr., ed. iii., ii., 95,” and Boreau 
cites Reichenbach’s t. 300 for his plant. How, then, can 
there be any question as to the plant “ intended ” ? If 
Mr. Brown means to say that he is doubtful as to the 
accuracy of Mr. Pryor’s identification, that is, of course, 
another matter. 

Prof. L. H. Bailey lately spoke with deserved severity 
of certain “ authors of local floras ” as obtaining “ a cheap 
notoriety by making new combinations ” in nomenclature ; 
and no one can glance through this “ Supplement,” or refer 
to the pages wasted in discussing the nomenclature of 
Corydalis and Spergularia, without applying his remarks, 
to the compiler thereof. 

Much space is also taken up, and in our opinion wasted 
by the relegation of species to other genera than those in 
which they were placed by Dr. Boswell. The following 
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note on “ Lychnis alba , Mill.,” is an illustration of this, 
and will serve at the same time as' an example of Mr. 
Brown’s style :— 

“This is the Silene pratensis of vol. ii. p. 67, but, to¬ 
gether with S. diurna of p. 69, should be referred to the 
genus Lychnis, where they properly belong ; 5 . diurna 
being Lychnis dioica, Linn. ; this name has been objected 
to on the ground that Linnaeus included L. alba as a 
variety of L. dioica, which objection is untenable as 
it appears to me ; still, if Linnaeus’s name is rejected, 
then L. diaecia, Miller (‘ Gardener’s Dictionary,’ ed. 8, 
No. 3, errata, 1768), must take precedence over L. diurna , 
.Sibthorp (‘ Flora Oxoniensis,’ p. 145, 1794).” 

Here is another example ;— 

“ Geranium striatum, Linn. This plant was first pub¬ 
lished by Linnaeus as Geranium versicolor in his ‘ Cen- 
turia I. Plantarum,’ p.. 21 (1755) ; but in 1759, when this 
same Centuria was republished in his 4 Amcenitates 
Academic®,’ vol. iv., he altered the name to G. striatum, 
p. 282, which name was retained by Linnaeus in all his 
later works, so that in all probability Linnaeus regarded 
the name G. versicolor as a clerical error, which appears 
to me a consistent view to take of the case, the more so 
as it is also probable that the original Centurias were 
only printed for a restricted, or possibly private, distri¬ 
bution.” 

It is evident, in spite of all its defects, that Mr, Brown 
has lavished—we do not like to use a stronger expression 
—a great deal of time and trouble over this “ Supplement.” 
A less careful worker, indeed, might easily have produced 
a better book ; for the trivial corrections and emendations, 
the questions of synonymy, the minute criticisms, and the 
unnecessary additions, would not have been put forward 
by any save the most conscientious of writers. There is 
an appendix of “ additions and corrections,” occupying 
an eighth of the whole, but, at any rate so far as 
“corrections” are concerned, far from exhaustive, 
And yet, with all this elaboration, the book is not 
as complete as it should be. The remarkable Sagina 
described in 1887 by Dr. F. Buchanan White as .S'. 
Boydii is not figured, and Mr. Brown has not even seen 
a specimen of the plant. Mr. Boyd has had it in culti¬ 
vation for several years, and would, we doubt not, have 
supplied examples ; and it is not easy to understand why 
Mr. Brown omitted to make himself acquainted with this 
very striking form, The plates are mostly poor : to one 
there is no reference in the letterpress ; another is wrongly 
numbered. 

Since the foregoing was written, the second part of the 
“Supplement” has appeared. It is mainly occupied 
with the Rose and Brambles, concerning which Mr. Brown 
says, “ I express no opinion, as I have never made any 
attempt whatever to study them.” This is commendably 
candid, but adds materially to the difficulty of understand¬ 
ing why Mr. Brown was selected for the work, while it 
deprives the compilation of value. James Britten. 


A BACTERIOLOGICAL HAND-BOOK. 


Bacteriologisches Practicum zur Einfithrung in die 
practischwichtigen bacteriologischen Untcrsuchungs- 
methoden fiir Aerzte,Apotheker, Studirende. By Dr. W. 
Migula. (Karlsruhe: Otto Nemnich, 1892.) 


^J^LTHOUGH a knowledge of bacteriological methods 
is essential not only to those who seriously take up 
the study of bacteria, but also to many who, like the 
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candidates for the diploma of public health, take but a 
compulsory glance at bacteriology, yet the supply of 
manuals describing the details of bacteriological practice 
is remarkably meagre. 

Dr. Migula’s little book should, therefore, prove very 
welcome to the bacteriological student, for it does not 
aspire to be an exhaustive work on bacteria in general, 
the list of which is receiving constant additions, but aims 
at describing simply and carefully in a handy form the 
principal methods of working with micro-organisms. 

A number of varieties are more or less elaborately given, 
but the main idea has been to seek out characteristic 
forms which are intended to serve as types to illus¬ 
trate the various points dealt with in the treatment of 
bacteria. 

All the stages in the laboratory life-history of a micro¬ 
organism are elaborately entered into, and special chapters 
are devoted to the formation and staining of spores, and 
also to the nature of the flagella and most improved 
methods of exhibiting them in microscopic preparations. 
The latter are beautifully displayed in a photograph, 
showing the numerous flagella attached to the typhoid 
bacilli. The preparation of the various culture-media 
is described very minutely, and there are many useful 
laboratory hints and it is the more surprising, therefore, 
to find the method of sterilizing milk without altering its 
chemical composition omitted. This mode of preparing 
milk is naturally of importance in any inquiry as to the 
vitality of pathogenic micro-organisms in this medium. 
Again, the plan of cultivating bacteria on potatoes in 
tubes is not given, although it presents many decided 
advantages over the “ dish method.” 

Dr. Migula repeatedly insists upon the necessity of un¬ 
remitting care in carrying out all bacteriological opera¬ 
tions to prevent the access of contamination either 
from the air or by contact with unsterilized or imperfectly 
sterilized objects. Such precautions are naturally of the 
utmost importance, but possibly it is unnecessary to 
warn students against contaminating their platinum needle 
through testing its temperature after heating by placing 
it to their lips. Such a proceeding, if ever attempted, 
would certainly not be quickly repeated ! 

But there is one piece of advice upon which the author 
lays great stress, and which in our opinion is not only 
unnecessary, but a constant menace to success. On almost 
every page, in one capacity or another, we find the use 
of corrosive sublimate most strongly recommended as 
a means of assisting sterilization and of affording ad¬ 
ditional protection from external contamination. It 
cannot be impressed strongly enough upon the student 
that he must depend for the success of his cultivations, 
noton the us&ol antiseptics ,b\itby workingon strictly aseptic 
principles, through the most conscientious devotion to 
every detail and precaution with which he is acquainted. 
The fear of contamination must ever appear to him as 
threatening as the “ sword of Damocles,” which will de¬ 
scend with unerring certainty as soon as the least evidence 
of relaxation is visible. Not only is the use of corrosive 
sublimate demoralizing, then, but on account of its very 
germicidal properties, unless handled with the utmost care, 
will prove a positive danger, destroying where it is least 
expected or wanted. This opinion is unfortunately the 
result of experience and not of mere imagination 
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